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THE TARIFF BLIGHT OX AMERICAN ART 

In the present state of American art only considerations of revenue 
can possibly be urged in justification of the retention of the tariff on 




PORTRAIT OF A CHILD 
By Frank W. Benson 

works of art. It is not demanded by American artists, who, incidentally, 
are not flattered by being* placed in the same category with artisans, 
and is demonstrably an obstacle to the establishment of art galleries, 
and the cultivation otherwise of the art instinct which finds more and 
more creditable expression in this country, despite the handicap imposed 
by the tariff law. 

It will not be seriously argued that the government "needs the 
money," for any national income from this source is more than offset 
by the loss of that positive educational force inherent in real art, which 
the American people as a whole are at length beginning fully to appre- 
ciate, thanks to wider study and travel and larg-ely to their absorption of 
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a great element from Europe to whom the appreciation and love of art 
are a precious heritage. 

The retention of the tariff on art serves no fiscal end not to be easily 
attained by other means, if in fact it is necessary at all, and emphasizes 
the reproach that Americans are blind to all but the sordidly utilitarian ; 
while its most noteworthy result is to render needlessly difficult and 
practically impossible those creditable art collections which in our cities, 
are winning recognition as public needs, if only as part of the general 
scheme of public education. In the same fashion, though perhaps not 
to the same extent, it discourages private collectors, whose galleries so 
frequently come, wholly or in part, into the public's possession. 

There are today in Europe several valuable collections owned by 
Americans, which are either stored in warehouses or temporarily on ex- 
hibition, the owners refusing to send them to this country while the 
barbarous tariff tax is in force, while it is an open secret that they are 
either to become eventually public property or to be open to the public. 
That the tariff on art is inimical to public interest and serves no 
•needful private end, and that the protective system when thus applied 
tends to defeat itself and discredit the country was clearly expressed by 
the resolutions adopted by the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce recent- 
ly and emphasized in the illuminating address of Kenyon Cox, who 
spoke as one having authority on another though closely related matter 
connected with the new Cleveland Art Gallery. He pointed out the 
prevalent neglect to make art museums properly representative of con- 
temporary art, and also the opportunity which the advance in photog- 
raphy presents in the way of thus reproducing not only masterpieces, 
but also entire schools of painting in all periods. 

Much has already been done in this country in this direction, and 
every town will soon be in a position to profit by the experience of other 
cities. Mr. Cox's address was eminently hopeful and helpful. To- 
gether with the action of our Chambers of Commerce it should serve to 
give "more power to the elbows" of those who in seeking to abolish the 
tariff on works of art are striving to remove the chief obstacle to the 
development of art in this country. 

C. P. 



